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THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  MOON. 


iTjfHE  relative  positions  of  the  sun,  earth 
g^^  and  moon  are  constantly  changing  by 
reason  of  the  continuous  and  shifting  motion 
of  the  two  latter.      Sometimes,  as  a  result,  the 


weeks.  The  magnificent  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  the  first  of  January  of  this  year  was  referred 
to  at  length  in  the  Instructor  of  that  date; 
and  later,  on  the  evening  of  the  i5th  of  the 
same  month,  there  was  a  fine  obscuration  ot 
the  moon,  not  total,  but  as  nearly  so  as  n 


COLlMliUS    AND    THE    NATIVES. 


earth  is  between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and 
again  the  reverse  condition  prevails;  when 
the  former,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  the 
result;  when  the  latter,  the  sun  is  obscured. 
One  is  called  a  lunar,  the  other  a  solar  eclipse, 
and  both  have  occurred  within   the   past  few 


out  of  ten  lunar  eclipses  ever  are;  in  Salt 
Lake  City  about  seven-eights  of  the  moon's 
disk  was  hidden,  and  the  phenomenon  from 
first  to  last  was  of  about  five  hours'  duration. 
Din-ing  this  time  our  satellite  was  placed  in 
the   shaft   of  darkness,   created   by   the    sun's 


so 
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inability  to  ilkiminate  all  sides  of  our  earth  at 
once.  This  shaft  always  extends  from  us  on 
the  side  directly  opposite  the  source  of  light 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  shadow  project- 
ed being  about  400,000  miles  in  length,  or 
three  times  as  far  as  the  mean  distance  of  the 
moon  from  us — 138,000  miles.  This  is  a 
great  distance,  but  it  is  trifling  compared  with 
that  of  any  other  object  in  space  and  utterly 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
depths  intervening  between  us  and  the  near- 
est of  the  fixed  stars,  or  even  the  most  remote 
of  the  planets. 

It  was  correctly  said  of  the  lunar  eclipse 
on  the  1 6th  of  January  last,  fine  as  it  was, 
that  such  spectacles  were  not  and  never  are 
so  splendid  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  nor  are 
any  such  scientific  data  derived  from  them. 
Neither  are  they  so  awe-inspiring  or  suggestive 
of  our  inferiority  in  comparison  with  the  vast- 
ness  and  magnificence  of  the  great  system  of 
which  we  are  a  little  atom.  But  they  have 
their  uses  and  are  interestnig  to  even  the  most 
unskilled  observer. 

The  moon,  as  previously  suggested,  is  nearer 
to  us  than  any  other  heavenly  body,  and  yet 
we  know  but  little  more  concerning  her  than 
of  most  of  the  members  of  the  solar  system. 
One  so  neighborly,  it  would  seem,  should  be 
better  known,  and  it  is  not  because  she  is  not 
scanned,  enquired  of,  and  a  deep  interest  in 
her  maintained,  that  we  are  in  such  ignorance. 
One  reason  is  that  during  its  orbit  of  nearly 
a  month's  duration,  around  the  earth,  it  turns 
completely  around  on  its  axis  and  thus  pre- 
sents the  same  side  to  us  always;  another,  that 
it  seems  to  have  no  atmosphere,  consequently 
no  life.  Evidence  in  support  of  this  is  fur- 
nished in  every  eclipse,  and  was  perhaps  never 
more  striking  than  on  the  two  occasions  first 
spoken  of.  As  the  edge  of  the  moon  crept 
further  and  further  upon  the  disk  of  the  sun, 
its  rounded  outlines  were  sharply  defined  and 
quite  destitute  of  shading  or  subdued  coloring 
at  any  point;  when  we  saw  the  shape  of  the 
earth  projected  upon  the  moon,  it  was  noticed 
that  there  was  no  clear-cut  edge,  nor  yet  such 
intense  blackness  as  was  thrown  upon  the  face 


of  the  sun — the  shadow  being  darkest  at  the 
bottom  of  the  orb  where  it  first  appeared  and 
less  dense  as  it  neared  the  last.  The  fact  that 
we  have  an  atmosphere  extending  into  space 
from  all  sides  of  the  earth  as  a  mass  of  grad- 
ually decreasing  density  for  a  space  of  more 
than  400  miles,  accounts  for  the  ragged  and 
undefinable  edge  of  our  shadow  upon  the 
moon,  just  as  the  absence  of  air  accounts  for 
the  more  distinct  outlines  of  the  moon  against 
the  sun. 

Many  interesting  tales  are  told  of  these 
two  phenon.ena.  Among  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious people  they  have  always  been 
regarded  as  omens,  having  a  significance  be- 
yond the  knowledge  of  man  ;  and  their  cred- 
ulity has  often  made  them  the  victims  of  those 
whose  knowledge  was  more  extensive  and 
whose  fears  were  correspondingly  less.  Our 
engraving  on  page  49  gives  an  instance  of  the 
kind.  *  It  represents  Christopher  Columbus 
and  the  hardy  band  of  navigators  and  explor- 
ers who  accompanied  him  on  the  island  ot 
Jamaica.  (It  is  called  an  "island,"  but  there 
are  two  governments  on  it.)  Misfortunes 
seemed  to  overtake  the  daring,  but  successful, 
seeker  for  new  lands,  and  a  great  one  befell 
him  here ;  he  was  destitute  of  supplies  and 
could  obtain  none  from  the  natives,  who 
looked  upon  him  and  his  band  with  feelings 
of  awe  and  suspicion.  Civilization  had 
never  been  revealed  to  them  before,  and  they 
could  only  wonder.  A  happy  thought  at  last 
struck  Columbus ;  knowing  that  the  moon 
was  to  be  eclipsed  that  evening,  he  told  the 
ignorant  natives  that  the  displeasure  of  the 
heavens  would  be  manifested  in  the  blotting 
out  of  the  moon,  unless  they  at  once  assisted 
him  as  was  required.  Like  human  nature 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  they 
waited  to  see  how  the  prediction  "turned 
out;"  of  course  it  was  to  the  navigator's 
satisfaction,  who,  we  may  be  assured,  wanted 
for  nothing  after  that.  ^.  A.  A'. 


If  any  speak  evil   of  you,  let   your   life    be 
such  that  no  one  will  believe  them. 
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THE  VELVET  CLOAK. 


aj^OOD-MORNINCx,  Fred." 

^p"  "Good-morning,  Mary — Miss  Alli- 
son, I  suppose  I  ought  to  say." 

"No,  don't  be  formal  with  me;  I  wasn't 
with  you;  although  it  is — let  me  see — five — 
yes,  nearly  six  years  since  we  went  to  school 
together  at  the  old  academy.  I  hear  you  are 
married." 

"Yes," 

"And  I'm  going  to  be.  Are  you  still  in 
the  dry  goods  business,  Fred?" 

"  Yes;  and  at  the  same  old  place." 

"  Then  I  shall  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favor  for 
the  sake  of  our  former  friendship.  You  know 
when  a  lady  marries  she  wants  to  look  at  her 
very  best,  and  dress  is  undeniably  an  import- 
ant accessory.  Now  I  want  a  velvet  cloak 
with  other  things,  and  I  want  it  to  be  a  nice 
one.  But  I'm  not  a  competent  judge  as  to 
the  quality.  Will  you  select  it  for  me? 
Have  Jacobs  &  Kiel  anything  that  will  suit 
me,  do  you  think?" 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  had, 
though  we've  sold  a  good  many  pieces  of 
velvet  this  fall,  and  have  had  to  order  more. 
But  if  we  haven't  the  quality  and  color  you 
wish,  perhaps  I  can  find  a  piece  that  will  be 
satisfactory." 

"May  I  come  in  tomorrow  morning 
early?" 

"Yes;   I  shall  be  very  glad  to  serve  you." 

"Thank  you;   I  shall  not  fail  to  be  there." 

She  went  to  the  store  the  next  morning 
.according  to  agreement.  Fred  was  up  stairs 
in  the  wholesale  room,  but  a  cash-boy  brought 
him  down  promptly  upon  the  presentation  of 
Miss  Allison's  card. 

"Now  then  for  business,"  she  said  in  her 
brusque  fashion,  after  a  brief  conversation, 
very  hearty  and  frank  upon  both  sides.  "I 
must  not  forget  that  your  time  is  more  precious 
than  mine." 

Fred  took  down  piece  after  piece  of  the 
goods,  but  not  one  of  them  was  quite  up  to 
the  little  lady's  ideal.  "I'm  only  a  school- 
teacher,  I  know,"    she  said,    "and  I  suppose 


as  such  anything  here  ought  to  be  good 
enough  for  me,  and  would  be  under  ordinary 
circumstances;  but  have  you  nothing  better 
than  these  pieces  you  have  shown  me?" 

"  Yes  ;  there  are  two  pieces  up  stairs.  But 
I  am  not  certain  about  them.  Shall  I  bring 
them  down  ?  ' ' 

"No;  let  me  go  up  and  look  at  them. 
You  are  so  good  I  won't  put  you  to  any 
unnecessary  trouble." 

"  This  piece  is — how  much?"  said  Mary, 
after  they  had  reached  the  next  floor. 

"Twelve  dollars." 

"And  I  want  four  yards  and  a  half  Why, 
Fred,  it  has  been  cut !  " 

Fred  took  up  the  two  lengths  and  examined 
them  closely. 

"No;  they  are  not  of  the  same  texture. 
This  is  a  cheaper  piece  of  goods," — unfold- 
ing the  larger  portion.  "There  is  only  a 
little  over  a  yard  in  the  piece  you  want.  I 
shall  not  recommend  the  other.  We  have 
one  other  grade, — this,"  taking  from  the 
drawer  a  large  white  package  neatly  tied  and 
opening  it  for  her  inspection.  "It  will  cost 
you  thirteen  dollars,  but  the  twelve-dollar 
piece  is  a  better  black,  with  fully  as  handsome 
a  pile,  to  my  thinking." 

"Yes,  if  there  were  enough  of  it.      But" — 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  Miss  Mary," 
taking  out  his  watch  and  looking  at  it, — an 
old  silver  one,  by  the  way,  loaned  him  by  his 
father.  "I'll  go  down  to  Siedenhof's  with 
you." 

"But,  Fred"— 

"Well?" 

"  Supposing  I  haven't  enough  to  pay  for  it? 
You  see,  we  teachers  don't  get  our  pay  till  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  and  my  quarter  won't 
come  round,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  until  after  I'm 
married.  A  month's  wages — fifty  dollars — will 
be  due  to  me  then.  I've  bought  and  settled 
for  everything  but  this,  and  have  just  forty 
dollars  in  my  pocket.  I  thought  if  I  could 
buy  the  cloak  of  you,  you'd  be  willing  to 
charge  the  amount  due  on  it,  and  trust  me  till 
the  money  was  in  my  hands;  for  not  a  dollar 
of  what  Henry  gives  n:e   as   his  wife  shall  go 
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into  my  ante-wedding  wardrobe.  It  shall  be 
wholly  my  own  earnings.  But  if  we  get  the 
velvet  at  Siedenhof's" — 

"Perhaps  I  can  make  up  the  rest,"  said 
Fred,  "and  you  can  pay  me  when  you  get 
ready." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  with  all  my  heart!  You 
are  the  best  fellow  that  ever  lived !  " 

"  JiXi't'/f  Henry,"   he  suggested,  laughing. 

"Of  course.  But,  Fred,  won't  )ou  want 
the  money  yourself?  Haven't  you  some  use 
for  it?" 

"  O,  to  be  sure,  I  can  always  find  a  use  for 
money;  and  so  can  everybody,  I  suppose,  but 
you  are  welcome  to  the  loan  of  it." 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  it  back  again  just  as 
soon  as  the  city  treasurer  pays  me;  and  I'll 
never  forget  your  kindness." 

"This  remnant,"  said  Fred,  "belongs  in 
the  stock  down  stairs.  I  think  I  remember, 
too,  how  it  got  into  the  wholesale  room.  Mr. 
Kiel  had  a  customer  one  day,  and  took  it  up 
stairs  for  comparison,  forgetting  to  take  it 
back.     I'll  put  it  where  it  belongs." 

At  Siedenhof's  they  found  the  velvet,  a 
rich  piece  of  Lyons,  which  the  clerk  whole- 
saled to  Mr.  Templeton  at  twelve  dollars  and 
a  third  per  yard, — fifty-five  dollars  and  a  half 
in  all.  Mary  paid  her  forty,  and  Fred  sup- 
plied the  balance  ;  but  Mary's  heart  smote 
her  when  she  saw  that  it  took  nearly  all  he 
had  in  his  purse. 

The  velvet,  however,  was  in  her  possession, 
and  it  was  too  late  now  to  undo  the  bargain. 
So  she  thanked  Fred  again,  blushing  a  little 
as  she  did  so,  and  left  him  at  the.corner,  tak- 
ing her  way  to  her  sister's  with  a  feeling  that 
she  had  done  something  —  well,  not  quite 
worthy  of  Mary  .\llison.  She  was  fully  aware 
that  whatever  Fred  Templeton 's  salary  might 
be,  he  was,  after  all,  only  a  clerk,  and  had 
only  just  recovered  from  a  long  illness,  which 
must  have  been  expensive.  He  had,  also,  a 
wife  to  support,  and  it  was  possible  that  he 
assisted  his  parents  to  some  extent,  as  she 
knew  he  had  formerly  done.  But  she  wanted 
tiie  cloak,   and   she  was  ashamed   to  borrow 


the  amount  she  needed  of  any  of  her  associate 
teachers. 

The  little  teacher  was  married,  and  as  Mrs. 
Henry  Shaffenberg  appeared  with  her  husband 
in  the  broad  aisle  of  St.  James's,  Mr.  Shaffen- 
berg, sen.,  who  was  a  rich  man,  arose  in  his 
majesty  and  courteously  ushered  his  son  and 
his  son's  wife  into  the  family  seat.  Aunt 
Imogen,  observing  through  her  gold-bowed 
eye-glasses  that  the  bride  was  really  as  well- 
dressed  as  she  was  beautiful,  smiled  condes- 
cendingly, and  made  room  for  the  heavy  silk 
robe  and  handsome  velvet  cloak  beside  her, 
while  Madam  Shaffenberg,  from  the  crimson 
rest  upon  which  she  leaned  at  the  head  of  the 
well-padded  slip,  silently  approved  of  her 
sister's  gentle  demonstration  of  politeness. 

Perhaps  Mary  felt  paid  at  that  moment  for 
certain  pangs  of  conscience  she  had  suffered, 
on  accovmt  of  a  number  of  expensive  fineries 
in  which  her  ambition  had  led  her  to  indulge 
against  the  promptings  of  her  better  judg- 
ment ;  but  however  that  may  have  been, 
whenever  her  downward  glance  fell  upon  the 
velvet  cloak,  her  truant  imagination  took  her 
far  away  from  the  grand  church  and  the  grand 
seat  in  which  she  sat,  to  a  little  town  some 
twenty  miles  from  the  city,  where  she  had  for- 
merly been  a  school-girl,  and  had  boarded 
with  the  Templetons  while  attending  the 
academy. 

She  could  not  keep  from  wondering  what 
Fred  would  think  of  her,  and  whether  he  had 
told  his  wife,  and  what  she  must  think,  and  if 
they  were  in  need  of  the  money  she  had  bor- 
rowed,— as  perhaps  they  were,  for  she  herself 
had  known  how  much  good  a  little  money 
can  do  when  means  are  limited,  and  how  the 
want  of  it  may  pinch  sometinies. 

Her  month's  salary  was  paid  promptly 
when  the  quarter  came  round,  and  as  prompt- 
ly she  proceeded  to  discharge  her  debt  to 
Templeton. 

She  had  intended  to  pay  him  in  person, 
and  at  the  same  time  apologize  for  her  selfish- 
ness in  accepting  his  loan.  But  she  had  been 
invited  away  that   day  to  dine,  and  had  not 
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time  to  call  at  the  store.     So  she  enclosed  the 
sum  in  an  envelope,  with   this   hurried  note: 

"Friend  Fred:— I  am  under  great  obligations  to 
you.  Enclosed  please  find  the  amount  I  owe  for  the 
velvet  purchased  on  the  loth.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  see 
both  you  and  your  wife  ere  long.  Mary  E.  S." 

When  the  note  reached  the  store  Fred  was 
absent,  and  the  cash-boy  who  received  it  laid 
it  upon  the  book-keeper's  desk  with  the 
address  downward. 

It  was  unsealed,  for  a  friend  of  Mary's  had 
been  the  messenger.  Innocently  enough  the 
book-keeper  took  it  up  and  without  looking 
at  the  address,  opened  it  and  removed  the 
contents.  Fifteen  dollars  and  a  half  and  a 
note.  T!ie  latter  being  only  a  line  or  two  he 
read  it  through  almost  at  a  glance,  then  tak- 
ing up  the  envelope,  "Oh,  it's  Temple- 
ton's!"  he  said  to  himself:  adding,  "Of 
course  one  of  his  customers  has  paid  a  bill 
she  owed  the  firm.  But  the  note  was  addressed 
to  him,  so  it  must,  of  course,  be  handed  to 
him  when  he  comes  in." 

Accordingly,  when  Fred  entered  the  store, 
Mr.  Rush  passed  him  the  envelope  with  the 
single  explanatory  remark,  "Mr.  Templeton, 
this  note  was  brought  to  the  desk  about  half 
an  hour  ago." 

Fred  took  it  behind  the  counter,  placed 
the  fifteen  dollars  and  a  half  in  his  pocket- 
book,  and  having  read  Mary's  message,  tore 
it  up  and  dropped  it  into  the  waste-basket. 

"  I  will  order  my  beaver  overcoat  tonight," 
he  said. 

The  overcoat  brings  me  back  a  little  in  my 
story.  It  was  early  December  when  Mary 
Allison  bought  the  velvet.  Cold  weather  had 
set  in.  The  frosts  were  keen,  and  there  had 
already  been  two  or  three  snow-storms,  suc- 
ceeded by  days  when,  though  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  the  air  was  sharp  and  stinging. 

But  still  Fred  Templeton  came  to  the  city 
and  returned  to.  his  country  home  at  night 
with  the  thin  waterproof  overcoat  he  had 
worn  spring  and  fall  for  three  or  four  seasons. 

He  would  not  have  minded  its  shabbiness 
so  much, — although  he  could  appreciate  new 
clothing  as  well  as  most   other  joung  men, — 


but  it  did  not  keep  him  warm,  and  he  had 
not  enough  money  to  buy  him  a  new  one. 

All  told,  he  possessed  but  seventeen  dollars, 
and  he  needed  at  least  three  more  to  complete 
his  purchase. 

There  came  a  week  of  mild  days,  true 
Indian  summer  weather,  and  it  was  on  one  of 
these  delightful  inornings  that  Mary  Allison 
stepped  into  Jacobs  &  Kiel's,  and  unfortunate 
Fred  left  with  the  Messrs.  Siedenhof  the  price 
of  his  contemplated  outer  garment. 

Good-nature  itself  sometimes  repents  being 
too  good-natured,  and  before  night  Fred 
began  to  wish  that  he  had  not  been  so  ready  to 
accommodate  Miss  Vanity.  He  took  a  severe 
cold,  which  confined  him  to  his  house  for 
several  days  with  threatened  diphtheria,  but 
he  said  nothing  to  his  anxious  wife  about  the 
money  he  had  loaned. 

When  he  was  able  to  go  back  to  the  city, 
he  borrowed  a  cardigan  jacket  of  his  father, 
and  patiently  awaited  Mrs.  Shaffenberg's  dis- 
charge of  her  obligation. 

Good  fortune  became  his  ally  in  the  matter 
of  doUarsand  cents  in  an  entirely  unexpected 
quarter.  A  former  clerk  of  Jacob  &  Kiel's, 
to  whom  some  three  years  previously  he  had 
lent  five  dollars,  scarcely  hoping  ever  to  see 
them  again,  repaid  the  amount  with  interest, 
inclosing  seven  dollars  to  Fred's  address. 

[TO    IIE   CONCLUDED.] 


GREAT  THINGS. 


Mff  HERE  is  a  disposition  more  or  less  prev- 
;J^,  alent  among  the  young,  and  from  which 
the  older  portion  of  the  Church  membership, 
also,  are  not  always  free,  to  repine  because 
opportunities  for  performing  what  are  usually 
esteemed  great  things  seem  to  fall  to  their 
lot  like  angels'  visits — few  and  far  between — 
or,  perhaps,  they  do  not  come  at  all. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  to  censure  anyone  for 
being  desirous  of  doing  a  great  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  truth  in  the 
earth  ;  forall  such  asijirationsare  ])roperenough 
and   conimendable,    so    long    as    the    motives 
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whicli  give  rise  to  them  are  founded  upon  the 
sole  purpose  of  promoting  God's  glory  or  of 
securing  some  lasting  benefit  to  mankind.  If, 
however,  we  pass  beyond  these  narrow  limits, 
we  enter  upon  dangerous  ground.  A  desire 
for  self-glorification  then  takes  possession  of 
us,  and  no  matter  how  mighty  our  works  may 
be,  they  cannot  become  acceptable  to  the 
Almighty,  since  they  constitute  an  offering  to 
another  and  different  god;  that  is,  to  our- 
selves, and  we  must,  of  course,  look  to  our- 
selves for  the  reward  for  them.  Compensation 
in  such  cases  must  necessarily  be  very  meager. 

Whatever  we  do,  whether  the  act  be  con- 
sidered great  or  small,  which  is  not  of  a  char- 
acter that  God  can  approve  and  bless,  tends 
only  to  heap  to  ourselves  the  ashes  of  regret 
and  the  dregs  of  remorse.  In  this  view  of 
the  case,  which  is  the  correct  one,  a  little 
deed  done  for  God  and  out  of  pure  love  for 
His  cause,  far  transcends  in  importance  the 
mightiest  exploits  that  man  has  ever  performed 
for  his  own  glory.  All  the  fame,  glory  and 
gratification  which  Alexander  and  Caesar  ever 
won  and  enjoyed,  they  would,  doubtless, 
exchange  now  for  the  reward  that  Christ  has 
promised  to  him  who  gives  even  a  cup  of  cold- 
water  to  a  servant  of  God  because  he  is  a 
disciple.  Those  mighty  men  took  none  of 
their  glory  with  them  beyond  the  grave  ;  and 
the  reputation  of  which  they  once  thought  so 
much,  now  doubtless  looks  infamous,  because, 
the  vail  being  torn  away,  they  behold  things 
in  a  proper  light. 

When  we  reflect  that  opportunities  are  at 
our  disposal  which,  if  improved,  will  event- 
ually reflect  upon  us  a  glory  before  which  that 
of  the  greatest  conquerors  of  the  world  must 
pale  and  turn  to  darkness,  we  should  feel 
thankful  for  our  privileges  and  not  repine 
because  they  are  not  greater.  Then,  too,  we 
must  remember  that  God  has  never  lacked  a 
man  to  perform  a  great  work  when  He  has 
had  a  great  work  to  do,  and  what  is  quite 
comforting.  He  has  a  way  of  always  getting 
the  proper  ])erson  to  perform  His  works.  He 
made  no  mistake  in  choosing  the  right  Re- 
deemer  for  mankind.      When    He   wished  to 


establish  His  gospel  again  in  the  last  days 
upon  the  earth,  the  choice  fell  on  the  proper 
person.  No  one  could  have  bettered  it, 
and  the  work  which  the  Prophet  accom- 
plished proves  that  fact  most  admirably. 

So  it  was,  also,  when  the  people  were  driven 
into  the  wilderness  and  were  compelled  to 
establish  themselves  in  a  desert.  The  labor 
and  intelligence  required  to  properly  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  at  that  critical 
juncture  were  more  than  ordinary,  yet  God 
had  a  man  ready  and  prepared,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  performed  the  task  im- 
posed on  him,  we  know  that  President 
Brigham  Young  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  and  at  the  right  time. 

Many  more  illustrations  of  a  similar  char- 
acter might  be  given,  but  these  suffice  to 
show  that  if  God  has  any  great  work  for  us 
to  do  He  will  not  give  it  to  another,  provided 
we  remain  faithful  to  Him  and  to  His  cause. 
A  little  patience  is  required  and  God  will  give 
us  occasion  to  show  our  parts,  never  fear. 
That  the  opportunity  has  not  come  so 
promptly  as  we  might  desire  may  perhaps  be 
attributable  to  difficulties  which  arise  from 
ourselves.  God  has  required  us  to  perform  a 
few,  and  what  we  may  call  little  things,  in 
order  to  ascertain  our  faithfulness.  Have  we 
proven  this  to  His  acceptance?  Have  we 
done  it  even  to  our  own?  If  we  have  not, 
the  fault  that  great  things  have  not  fallen  to 
our  lot  is  our  own.  If  we  are  not  faithful  in 
that  which  is  little,  how  can  we  expect  God 
to  trust  us  with  things  that  are  great,  grand  or 
precious?  If  we  have  been  faithful  the  way 
will  be  opened  before  us  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  as  great  things  as  it  is  possible  for  our 
hearts  to  conceive ;  for  God  has  promised 
that  if  we  are  faithful  in  a  few  things  He  will 
commit  many  things  to  our  charge. 

But  most  of  these  remarks  have  been  made 
while  assuming  that  the  way  to  the  achiev- 
ment  of  great  events  is  practically  closed  to 
most  of  the  Saints,  and  that  to  the  few  only 
are  favorable  opportunities  allotted;  but  this 
idea  is  erroneous,  for  all  of  us  have  really  an 
abundance  of  the  most  glorious  opportunities 
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that  were  ever  thrust  upon   the  attention  of 
man. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  great 
and  mighty  king  should  come  to  one  of  our 
young  brothers  and  say,  "I  know  your  real 
worth,  and  I  have  formed  such  a  strong  at- 
tachment for  you  that  I  desire  you  to  come 
and  live  with  me,  and  I  will  teach  you  how 
to  become  a  real,  live  king  ;  and  I  will  finally 
give  you  a  throne  and  a  kingdom,  in  which 
the  very  powers  themselves  shall  be  subject  to 
you." 

Suppose,  we  say,  such  an  event  should  tran- 
spire, would  it  not  be  called  a  glorious  oppor- 
tunity for  the  fortunate  youth  to  whom  the 
offer  was  made?  Most  assuredly  so.  It  would 
be  so  great  and  overwhelming  that  it  would 
be  all  an  individual  could  do  to  keep  his  head 
from  being  turned,  as  we  sometimes  say. 

Well,  just  such  a  proposition  as  this  is 
offered  to  every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  who  reads  these  lines,  and  to  every  per- 
son who  hears  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  great  King  of  heaven  informs  us  that  He 
wishes  to  train  us  all  so  that  we  may  become 
kings  or  queens  forever.  This  is  a  great  offer 
— it  is  a  grand  opportunity.  It  is  glorious 
beyond  our  comprehension,  and  is  worthy  of 
our  most  hearty  acceptation.  Yet  with  such 
great  possibilities  awaiting  us  we  sometimes 
say  we  wish  the  way  to  greatness  would  open 
before  us.  What  greater  things  than  are  now 
offered  to  us  can  the  soul  of  man  desire? 
What  grander  opportunities  ever  came  to 
mortal  man  ;  and  dare  we  sigh  for  lack  of 
something  e.xalted  to  which  to  aspire  when 
the  greatness  that  is  offered  us  is  too  great  for 
us  to  comprehend  properly?  If  we  fail  to 
accept  God's  offer,  may  He  not  suspect 
that  after  all  we  do  not  really  desire  great 
opportunities,  and  that  our  sighing  for  them 
arises  from  peevishness  and  discontent  rather 
than  from  any  real  desire  to  do  great  things 
for  His  sake  alone? 

"Oh,"  says  one,  "  what  I  mean  is  that  I 
wish  to  do  something  grand  and  noble  to 
show  the  Savior  what  great  love  I  have  for 
Him  for  granting  us  the  valuable  opportuni- 


ties which  we  enjoy."  Well,  do  any  of  our 
young  friends  suppose  that  He  cannot  under- 
stand the  greatness  of  human  love  unless  it  is 
proven  by  a  great  act?  If  so,  we  mistake. 
Remember  that  the  poor  widow  who  cast  her 
mite  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  merited 
and  received  the  Savior's  commendation 
rather  than  others  who  had  given  much  more. 
She  was  blessed,  not  because  she  had  done 
some  great  thing,  but  because  she  had  done 
what  she  could.  Never,  my  young  friends, 
will  it  be  possible  for  mortal  man  or  angels  in 
heaven  to  earn  a  higher  encomium  than  this. 
It  is  supremely  grand  and  noble  to  do  what 
one  can  in  the  cause  of  God.  The  mightiest 
of  God's  servants  can  do  no  more  than  this, 
the  humblest  and  the  youngest  may  do  what 
they  can. 

It  is  a  great  and  glorious  thing  to  have 
faith  in  God — this  is  within  our  reach.  It  is 
a  grand  thing  to  make  our  bodies  fit  temples 
in  which  God's  Holy  Spirit  shall  dwell.  None 
of  us  really  understand  how  grand  such  a 
thin*  is;  yet  the  opportunity  is  offered  us. 
It  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  the  testimony  from 
God  that  we  are  acceptable  to  Him — that  we 
are  His  children.  It  is  a  supremely  grand 
thing  to  make  God  our  friend;  for  the  days 
are  at  hand  when  we  shall  need  wondrous 
power  to  bring  us  off  conquerors.  It  is  a 
grand  thing  to  do  what  there  is  at  hand  to  do. 
It  is  a  grander  thing  to  do  a  few  little  things 
well  than  to  fail  in  trying  to  do  a  great  one. 
It  is  a  grander  thing  to  practice  a  small  virtue 
today  than  to  wait  for  a  great  one  tomorron-. 
It  is  a  grander  thing  to  do  a  little  good  than 
to  lament  because  we  cannot  do  more.  It  is 
a  grand  thing  to  accept  without  murmuring 
what  God  gives  us.  B.   B. 


Sports  and  gaming,  whether  pursued  from 
a  desire  of  gain  or  love  of  pleasure,  are  as 
ruinous  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
party  addicted  to  them,  as  they  are  to  his 
fame  and  fortune. 

Keei'  your  own   secrets,  if  you   have  any. 
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THE     VIOLET'S     SOLILOQUY. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHURCH   HISTORY. 

I.  Who  published  an  address  to 
the  Church  immediately  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum  ? 
2.  What  were  the  main  facts  con- 
tained in  this  address?  3.  Who 
was  selected  messenger  to  bear 
letters  to  the  Apostles,  who  were  In 
rhe  east,  informins/  them  of  the  mas- 


This  is  a  beautiful,  beautiful  world. 

To  which  I  have  wakened  today  ; 
The  sunshiny  air  is  filled  with  the  sound 

Of  voices  so  merry  and  gay. 
The  tall  trees  are  bowing  and  whispering  soft, 

The  green  waving  grass  makes  reply! 
But  what  can  a  poor  little  violet  do, 

Such  a  plain  little  flower  as  I  ? 

The  gay-hearted  birds  are  flitting  about, 

High  up  in  the  blossoming  trees! 
They  list  to  sweet  tales  of  love  and  delight 

From  the  frolicking,  whispering  breeze; 
Would  I  might  utter  one  word  of  the  song 

That  fills  me  with  rapture  and  glee, 
But  ah;  who  would  hear,  in  the  worid  of  sweet 
sound, 

A  plain  little  flower  like  me?  , 

I'll  look  all  the  thanks  I  feel  in  my  heart, 
For  the  freshness,  and  beauty,  and  love; 

And  while  the  fair  world  is  singing  with  joy, 
I'll  be  looking,  and  looking  above! 

It  is  such  a  beautiful,  beautiful  thing, 
To  live  in  a  world  bright  as  this. 

If   the    dear    Creator   should    pass,    I    would 

StOO|J, 

Just  the  hem  of  His  garment  to  kiss  ! 

7?.  JV.   T. 


sacre  of  the  Prophet  and  Patriarch? 
4.  Why  was  he  selected?  5.  Did 
he  accomplish  the  mission  assigned 
unto  him  ?  6.  Who  left  Nauvoo 
about  the  same  time  and  did  not 
tarry  until  he  found  them,  and  bore 
them  the  news?  7.  What  was  the 
■subsequent  career  of  those  two  men? 


THE  INVALID  AND  THE  VIOLINIST. 


AN  OLD  and  infirm  soldier  was 
playing-  his  violin  one  evening  on 
the  Prater,  in  Vienna.  His  faithful 
dog  was  holding  his  hat,  in  which 
passers-.by  dropped  a  few  coppers  as 
they  came  along.  However,  on  the 
evening  in  question  nobody  stopped 
to  put  a  small  coin  into  the  poor  old 
fellow's  hat.  Everyone  went  straight 
on,  and  the  gaiety  of  the  crowd  add- 
ed to  the  sorrow  in  the  old  soldier's 
heart,  and  showed  itself  in  his  with- 
ered countenance. 

However,  all  at  once,  a  well-dress- 
ed gentleman  came  up  to  where  he 
stood,  listened  to  his  playing  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  gazed  compassion- 
ately upon  him.  Ere  long,  the  old 
fiddler's  weary  hand  had  no  longer 
strength  to  grasp  his  bow.  His 
limbs  refused  to  carry  him  farther. 
He  seated  himself  on  a  stone,  rested 
his  head  on  his  hands,  and  beean 
silently  to  weep.  At  that  instant  the 
gentleman  approached,  offered  the 
old  man  a  piece  of  gold,  and  said  : 
"Lend  me  your  violin  a  little  while." 


hen, 


having    carefully   tuned   it, 
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he  said:  "You  take  the  money,  and 
I'll  play." 

He  ^//V/ play!  All  the  passers-by 
stopped  to  listen — struck  with  the 
distinguished  air  of  the  musician,  and 
captivated  by  his  marvelous  genius. 
Every  moment  the  circle  became 
larger  and  larger.  Not  copper  alone, 
but    silver  —  and    even    orold — was 

o 

dropped  into  the  poor  man's  hat. 
The  dopf  beean  to  ijrowl,  for  it  was 
becoming  too  heavy  for  him  to  hold. 
At  an  invitation  from  the  audience, 
the  invalid  emptied  its  contents  into 
his  sack,  and  they  filled  it  again. 

After  a  national  melody,  in  which 
everyone  present  joined,  with  uncov- 
ered heads,  the  violinist  placed  the 
instrument  upon  the  poor  man's 
knees,  and,  without  waiting  to  be 
thanked,  disappeared. 

"Who  is  it?"  was  asked  on  all 
sides. 

"It  is  Armand  Boucher,  the  fam- 
ous violin-player,"  replied  some  one 
in  the  crowd.  "He  has  been  turn- 
ing his  art  to  account  in  the  service 
of  charity.  Let  us  follow  his  exam- 
ple." 

And  the  speaker  sent  round  his 
hat  also,  made  a  new  collection,  and 
gave  the  proceeds  to  the  invalid,  cry- 
ing, "  Long  live  Boucher!" 

Deeply  affected,  the  invalid  lifted 
up  his  hands  and  eyes  towards 
heaven,  and  invoked  God's  blessing 
on  his  benefactor. 

That  evening  there  were  two  ha|j- 
py  men  in  Vienna  —  the  invalid, 
placed    (or    a    long   time   abo\c   the 


reach  of  want;  and  the  generous 
artist,  who  felt  in  his  heart  the  joy 
which  always  repays  the  bestowal  of 
charity.  A. 


MORE    PROFITABLE    THAN    DIAMONDS. 


A  NOBLEMAN  had  been  show- 
ing his  costly  jewels  to  a  friend, 
expatiating  on  their  beauty  and  rich- 
ness, and  telling  him  the  vast  sum 
these  precious  stones  had  cost.  "And 
yet,"  he  added,  "though  their  value 
is  so  great  they  yield  me  no  income." 

It  was  idle  riches  which  gave  back 
no  returns  except  the  simple  satisfac- 
tion of  possessing,  and  the  pleasure 
they  might  give  to  the  eye.  But 
familiarity  soon  makes  one  indifferent 
to  the  former,  and  the  eye  is  quickly 
satisfied  with  seeing. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  the  friend, 
"and  I  will  show  you  two  stones  that 
cost  me  but  ten  dollars,  but  they 
yield  me  over  two  hundred  dollars 
every  year." 

Curious  to  see  such  valuable  fjems, 
the  nobleman  walked  with  him  to  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  and  entering  a 
structure  near  at  hand,  a  pair  of  in- 
dustrious millstones  were  pointed 
out  which  yielded  more  returns  than 
all  his  diamonds. 

It  is  the  working  money  of  the 
world  that  is  of  real  value  in  it.  The 
hoarded  money  might  just  as  well  be 
hoarded  pebbles  for  all  the  gootl  it 
does  its  possessor.  How  much  gixid 
a   single;   dollar   ma\'   do   in   ,1   da\'  if 
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kept  rustling  about  from  hand  to 
hand.  Here  it  will  pay  the  washer- 
woman's bill,  then  she  can  pay  her 
week's  rent.  The  landlord  can  pass 
it  on  to  his  grocer;  the  grocer  will 
give  it  in  change  to  a  poor  man  who 
pays  for  his  sack  of  meal,  and  so  on 
through  the  day,  until  that  single  dol- 
lar may  have  done  the  work  of  ten 
dollars. 

Young  people  should  early  learn 
the  lesson  of  "spending  well,  "  as 
well  as  "saving  well."  It  is  quite  as 
important  to  learn  to  make  a  wise 
investment  of  money  as  to  learn  to 
save  it.  Dr.  Franklin  gives  a  good 
suggestion  to  all  when  he  says,  "  He 
that  empties  his  purse  into  his  head 
makes  an  investment  of  which  noth- 
ing can  rob  him."  G.   W. 


A    CHINESE    BOOK     FOR     GIRLS. 


CHINA  is  making  a  contribution 
to  female  literature.  A  vol- 
ume has  recently  been  published 
there  called  "A  Book  for  Girls."  It 
is  written  in  verse  and  contains  advice 
and  suorsfestions  to  women  from  the 
time  they  are  born  until  they  become 
grandmothers.  Every  line  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  position  occupied 
by  women  in  China.  Nothing  is 
said  about  intellectual  development, 
and  the  duty  of  complete  submission 
to  the  wills  of  their  masculine  relatives 
of  every  grade  is  constantly  impress- 
ed upon  them.  The  book  opens  with 
suggestions  concerning  early  rising. 


suitable  morning  toilettes,  and  pro- 
per female  occupations.  Then  follow 
warnings  against  idleness  and  foolish 
conversation.  "A  maiden  must  learn 
to  guard  her  tongue."  For  each 
year  of  her  life  there  is  a  particular 
lesson.  "At  seven  years  learn  to 
imitate  those  who  are  grown  up.  At 
eight  and  nine,  love  your  older  and 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  divide 
your  food  with  them,  and  do  not  be 
angry  or  jealous  if  your  share  is  less 
than  theirs.  At  ten,  be  industrious, 
learn  from  your  mother,  and  do  not 
leave  the  house  without  permission. 
At  eleven  years  you  are  grown — at- 
tend to  making  the  tea,  cooking  the 
rice,  and  fill  up  your  leisure  time  with 
knitting."  Then  follow  directions 
regarding  the  great  aim  of  existence 
— marriage.  To  the  obedience  ex- 
ercised toward  parents  and  relatives 
shall  be  added  submission  to  a  hus- 
band. After  this  come  practical  and 
economical  rules  about  cooking-  and 
cleanliness.  Humility  is  enjoined. 
"The  husband  is  to  the  wife  as  heaven 
is  to  the  earth.  Your  feet  are  bound 
so  that  you  shall  not  leave  the  house 
and  wander  foolishly  about  in  search 
of  vain  amusement."  Then  come 
suggestions  to  young  mothers,  rules 
for  walking,  resting,  sitting  and  sleep- 
ing. "When  thy  daughters  are 
grown,  see  that  they  marry  well,  and 
are  obedient  to  their  husbands  and 
submissive  to  his  relatives."  With 
such  views  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  women,  a  glimpse  of  the  positions 
they  occupy  in  other  countries  might 
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well  astonish   the   inhabitants  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  J  J'. 


HOLD  ON  I 


You  have  often  heard  the  old  say- 
ing, "Say-well  is  a  good  dog, 
but  Hold-fast  is  a  better." 

Now  you  need  all  to  be  Hold-fasts 
in  any  good  calling  you  have  wisely 
chosen  if  you  wish  to  succeed.  It 
is  the  fickle  shifting  "Jack  of  all 
trades"  who  never  gathers  any 
"moss."  He  is  as  poor  at  fifty  as 
he  was  at  twenty,  unless  his  lads 
have  taken  a  better  turn  and  helped 
him  along  a  little. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  boys  and 
young  men,  now-a-days,  to  get  dis- 
satisfied with  the  small  pay  that 
comes  to  them  in  the  beginnings  of 
their  business  career.  While  learn- 
ing their  trade  they  wish  to  assume 
the  style  of  finished  workmen  with 
ample  means.  So  they  are  quite 
ready  when  "a  better  job"  offers,  if 
it  is  only  of  a  most  temporary  char- 
acter, to  throw  up  their  situation  and 
take  the  chance  gains. 

Now  such  a  course  is  most  unwise 
where  the  situation  left  is  a  perma- 
nent one,  and  where  there  is  a  chance 
for  a  faithful  lad  to  steadily  advance 
himself,  even  if  ever  so  slowly.  The 
little  rill,  which  seems  so  insignificant 
to  him  now,  will  broaden  and  deepen 
into  a  noble  river,  while  the  best  that 
can  be  looked  for  from  his  temporary 
work  is,  that  it  will  be  like  an   inter- 


mittent spring,  which  will  occasion- 
ally bubble  and  sparkle  and  afford 
him  a  supply  for  the  time. 

Many  a  faithful  errand  boy,  begin- 
ning with  barely  wages  sufficient  to 
pay  his  board,  has  risen  to  be  the 
confidential  clerk,  then  partner  or 
business  man  on  his  own  hook.  It 
is  the  lads  that  "hold  on"  when  they 
are  in  a  good  place,  with  a  chance  of 
rising,  who  are  the  successful  men  in 
the  world.  Lay  this  down  as  a 
general  principle.  Those-things  that 
pay  the  best  at  the  end  are  the 
slowest  at  the  beginning,  and  yield 
the  smallest  returns. 

So,  boys;  "be  sure  you  are  right 
then  go  ahead."  You  can  acquire 
almost  any  habit  you  choose  at  your 
time  of  life,  and  this  hold-fast  habit 
is  one  that  will  be  of  untold  advan- 
tage to  you  all  through  life.  G. 


THE  ANSWER. 


She  asked  an  answer  to  her  prayer, 

And  soft  and  low  it  came, 
As  if,  upon  the  silent  air 

Some  loved  one  breathed  her  name. 

But  she,  intent  on  wonders  vast, 
And  mighty  emblems  given, 

Heard  not  the  answer  when  it  passed, 
The  still  small  voice  of  heaven. 

She  longed  to  hear  a  whirlwind's  rush. 

To  see  the  hills  remove. 
To  gaze  upon  the  burning  bush — 

And  missed  the  voice  of  love. 

With  troubled  heart  she  went  her  way 
From  the  still  place  of  prayer, 

And  knew  not,  till  her  dying  day, 
What  glory  had  been  there. 
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Proper  Teachers  for  our  Children. 


T  IS  frequently  urged  in  favor  of 
teachers  in  our  schools,  that  they  are 

'i^ci)  very  careful  not  to  teach  religion,  or 
to  express  any  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject. And  this  is  considered  by  many  people 
a  sufficient  recommendation  for  their  employ- 
ment. 

Of  course,  such  teachers,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  would  not  be  so  likely  to  implant 
unbelief  in  the  gospel  in  the  minds  of  their 
pupils,  as  others  who  would  openly  teach 
anti-"  Mormonism." 

But  there  is  danger  in  employing  any  per- 
son not  a  Latter-day  Saint  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren of  Latter-day  Saints — danger  that  the 
children  will  receive  a  bias  against  the  faith 
of  the  parents  and  in  favor  of  the  belief  or 
unbelief  of  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  may  not  always  be  conscious 
that  he  is  exerting  any  influence  of  this  kind; 
the  pupil  also  may  not  be  conscious  of  it ; 
both  may  be  insensible  to  the  fact;  and  yet 
such  may  be  the  result.  More  especially  is 
this  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the  teacher  be  an 
attractive  person,  and  one  who,  by  his  kind- 
ness, and  urbanity,  and  intelligence,  wins  the 
respect,  confidence  and  love  of  his  pupils. 
Whatever  his  religion  may  be — Catholic, 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  or 
Baptist — the  respect  and  love  the  pupils  will 
feel  for  the  teacher  will  prompt  them  to  view 
with  favor  the  religion  which  he  professes. 
Even  if  he  should  have  no  religion,  and  be 
an  infidel  to  God,  heaven  and  all  religious 
forms,  and  yet  secure  the  atttachment  of  his 
pupils,  they   will    view  infidelity    with   favor, 


because  of  the  high  estimate  they  have  formed 
of  him. 

Teachers  of  positive  views  either  in  favor 
of  a  particular  form  of  religion  or  against  all 
forms,  though  they  may  not  express  their 
views  openly,  will  always  have  great  influence 
with  people  whose  principles  or  beliefs  are  not 
fixed  but  are  in  what  may  be  termed,  a  nebu- 
lous condition.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  young  people,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  always 
impressionable.  They  are  drawn  under  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  and  from  him  they 
imbibe  the  ideas  and  receive  a  bias  for  or 
against  religious  doctrines. 

If  the  young  men  who  have  lost  faith  in  the 
gospel  in  this  territory — sons  of  parents  who 
are  members  of  the  Church — were  to  relate 
how  they  became  infidels,  it  would  be  made 
plain  how  great  an  influence  the  association 
with  unbelievers,  either  as  teachers  or  com- 
panions, has  had  in  bringing  them  into  their 
present  condition.  The  seeds  of  doubt  and 
unbelief  are  easily  sown  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  and  unsuspecting,  and  this  operation  is 
frequently  performed  so  quietly  and  gradually 
that,  before  the  person  in  whose  heart  they 
have  found  lodgment  is  scarcely  aware  of  it,  they 
have  sprouted,  grown  and  borne  fruit. 

Besides  the  influence  of  living  persons, 
there  is  another  dangerous  agency  which 
accomplishes  the  same  results,  viz.— books 
which  teach  infidelity  or  throw  doubts  upon, 
or  attack  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  If 
these  are  read,  and  the  arguments  and  state- 
ments of  the  writers  accepted  as  sound  and 
correct,  the  effects  are  equally  as  disastrous  as 
personal  association  with  unbelievers. 

We  hear  of  schools  in  our  territory  which 
are  founded  and  sustained  by  the  money  of 
religious  societies  in  the  east,  in  which  it  is 
claimed  religious  doctrines  are  not  taught. 
There  are  some  Latter-day  Saints  who  think 
there  is  no  danger  incurred  by  the  children 
in  sending  them  to  such  a  school. 

How  terrible  a  mistake  they  make  when 
they  fall  into  this  snare  the  future  will  sorrow- 
fully reveal  to  them  ! 

The  Catholics,  probably  above  all  religious 
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denominations,  have  appreciated   the  power 

of  education  in  influencing  the  young. 
They  will  not  permit  any  of  their  children  to 
go  to  schools  which  are  taught  by  those  who 
are  not  Catholics.  Whenever  Catholic  parents 
fail  to  observe  this  policy  of  their  church, 
they  are  looked  upon  as  poor,  weak  Catholics 
and  they  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  priests. 
But  while  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  church 
object  to  the  children  of  their  church  going 
to  non-Catholic  schools,  they  take  the  utmost 
pains  to  furnish  attractive  schools  for  the 
children  of  other  denominations.  There  are 
thousands  of  families  in  the  land  who  are 
indifferent  about  religion,  but  they  are  alive 
to  the  value  of  a  finished  education.  The 
Catholics  expend  large  amounts  of  money  in 
erecting  splendid  school  buildings  and  in 
furnishing  them  with  the  most  complete  school 
apparatus.  From  their  priests  and  nuns  they 
select  the  most  capable  and  skillful  to  teach 
the  various  branches  of  education,  including 
all  the  fashionable  accomplishments.  They 
make  these  establishments  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  so  far  as 
that  kind  of  education  is  concerned.  But 
they  are  careful  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  they 
do  not  teach  their  doctrines  to  the  non- 
Catholic  children  who  attend  their  schools. 
The  result  is  that  they  are  largely  patronized 
by  people  who  do  not  believe  in  their  religion ; 
but  who  are  desirous  to  have  their  children 
receive  a  thorough  education  in  scholastic 
knowledge. 

The  results  show  the  shrewdness  of  the 
Catholic  leaders.  They  take  a  course  to 
shock  no  prejudices,  to  create  no  alarm  ;  but 
they  make  lasting  friends  among  the  rising 
generation,  who  though  they  may  never 
become  Catholics,  are  always  drawn  by  sym- 
pathy and  the  strength  of  early  associations 
to  that  church.  This  is  seen  in  the  favor 
with  which  the  Catholics  are  now  viewed,  in 
contrast  with  the  hatred  and  abhorrence 
formerly  entertained  against  them  in  the 
colonies,  and  indeed  in  some  of  the  states 
for  many  years  after  the  Revolution. 

While  many  of  the  pupils  who  are  taught  in 


Catholic   schools   and    seminaries    may    not 

become  professed  ,  Catholics,  they  are  always 
drawn  towards  that  church.  While  at  school 
they  make  acquaintances  and  form  friendships 
with  young  people — their  fellow-pupils — who 
are  Catholics  and  their  influence  goes  in  that 
direction  through  subsequent  life.  As  death 
approaches,  if  they  have  not  previously 
joined  some  other  sect,  the  effect  of  early 
associations  exhibits  itself;  and  they  send  for 
Catholic  priests  to  comfort  and  administer 
to  them,  and  frequently  they  die  in  full  fellow- 
ship with  that  church. 

Upon  females  especially  the  effect  of  these 
early  associations  is  very  marked ;  their 
greater  susceptibility  causing  them  to  be  more 
open  to  religious  impressions  and  influences. 
We  have  heard  that  some  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  anxious  that  their  children  should 
acquire  certain  accomplishments  which  were 
taught  by  the  Catholics  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
sent  them  to  their  school.  We  do  not  know 
how  they  were  affected  by  the  associations; 
but  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  they  should 
view  "the  Sisters,"  as  the  teachers  are  called, 
and  their  doctrines  and  practices  with  more 
favor  than  they  would  have  done,  if  they  had 
not  been  placed  in  their  charge  to  instruct. 

These  remarks  are  equally  true  in  regard  to 
other  denominations  as  well  as  the  Catholics. 
Let  children  be  taught  by  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  or  any  other 
sectarians,  and  though  they  may  not  openly 
teach  the  doctrines  of  their  Church,  they  vi'ill 
create  a  bias  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in 
their  favor.  The  better  the  school,  the  more 
efficient  the  teachers,  the  greater  likelihood 
will  there  be  of  this  influence  being  left. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  say  that  parents 
who  do  not  wish  their  children  to  be  infidels 
should  not  send  them  to  infidel  teachers,  even 
though  they  may  have  the  reputation  of  not 
teaching  infidelity.  If  they  wish  them  to 
grow  up  strong  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  should  be  careful 
to  select  teachers  for  their  children  who  them- 
selves believe  in  and  live  up  to  the  precepts 
of  that  gospel. 
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HORATIUS  AT  THE  BRIDGE. 


WT  WAS  a  long  time  ago  that  the  one-eyed 
Ai  Horatius  did  the  wonderful  thing  for  which 
his  name  has  come  down  to  us.  He  was  a 
young  Roman  soldier;  and  the  story  is  more 
than  two  thousand  years  old. 

But  brave  deeds  have  a  kind  of  immortal 
freshness  about  them.  They  are  never  left  to 
die.  Somebody  is  sure  to  pass  them  on  and 
on  by  word  of  mouth,  and  they  become 
tradition  ;  or  somebody  writes  down  the 
events,  and  they  become  history. 

First  about  Horatius  Codes'  eye.  Codes 
means  "born  with  one  eye,  or  that  hath  but 
one."  There  are  two  stories  told  :  One  is 
that  Horatius  was  born  with  such  a  singular 
formation  of  face,  having  a  nose  so  flat  that 
both  his  eyebrows  and  his  eyes  seemed  to 
meet  and  join  together,  that  to  appearance 
he  had  but  one  eye.  The  other  is  that  he 
lost  an  eye  in  the  wars. 

I  shall  always  believe  the  last  account — that 
so  brave  a  youth  had  the  beauty  of  his  face 
spoiled  by  one  of  those  piercing  missiles 
which  the  soldiers  of  that  time  used  in  battle ; 
for  he  had  been  a  fighter  from  the  day  he  was 
old  enough  to  enter  his  country's  service. 

It  was  a  custom  of  the  Romans  to  give  a 
man  a  surname  on  account  of  something  he 
had  done,  or  from  some  peculiarity  about  his 
person  or  character.  And  the  common 
people  did  just  as  their  class  do  now — they 
applied  what  we  should  think  a  nickname; 
and  then,  as  now,  the  owner  was  apt  to  be 
best  known  by  it.  No  doubt  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  Horatius  meant  to  call  him 
Cyclops,  after  the  giants  who  had  one  eye  in 
the  center  of  the  forehead;  but  in  some  un- 
accountable way  they  made  it  Codes  instead. 
So  Horatius  Codes  he  became;  and,  as 
Plutarch  says,  "the  name  remained  with 
him." 

In  all  the  two  hundred  and  forty-six  years 
of  its  history  the  liberty  of  the  people  of 
Rome  had  never  been  in  such  peril.  They 
had  dethroned  their  king  and   banished  him; 


and  the  struggle  was  great  to  keep  him  from 
coming  back,  and  to  keep  out  the  armies  of 
the  neighboring  sovereigns  whom  he  had 
bribed  or  flattered  to  help  him. 

This  man,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  or  "the 
Proud,"  was  the  seventh  and  last  king  of 
Rome  ;■  and  also  the  worst  one.  And  his 
wife,  Tullia,  and  his  son,  Sextus,  were  as  bad 
as  he  was.  He  never  had  a  right  to  the 
throne  at  all,  but  had  come  into  power  by  a 
crime  which  shocked  all  his  people  and  made 
him  odious  from  the  first.  He  and  his  wife 
had  the  late  king,  who  was  her  own  father, 
put  to  death.  He  then  made  haste  to  have 
himself  proclaimed  sovereign  in  the  public 
square;  the  bleeding  body  of  the  dead  old 
man  was  thrown  into  the  street,  and  Tullia, 
who  was  such  a  monster  of  wickedness  in 
womanly  shape  that  Lady  Macbeth  seems  almost 
endurable  in  comparison,  drove  over  where  it 
lay,  though  her  horror-stricken  charioteer 
desired  to  turn  back. 

Such  was  the  coming  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  last  Tarquin.  And  still  this  man,  who 
kept  no  faith  with  anybody,  who  was  guilty 
of  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  injustice,  was 
suffered  to  tyrannize  over  the  Roman  people 
for  five  and  twenty  years. 

At  last  it  was  a  wrong  done  to  a  private 
citizen  which  brought  about  the  revolution. 
The  shameful  treatment  of  a  noble  Roman 
woman  of  which  the  king's  son  Sextus  was 
guilty,  roused  such  indignation  that  the 
whole  Tarquin  race  was  driven  out  of  Rome. 
The  story  of  Lucretia  spread  like  wild-fire. 
And  when  her  husband  and  friends  brought 
her  dead  body  out  into  the  market-place 
that  all  might  look  at  her,  such  cries  of  hor- 
ror and  execration  arose  as  had  never  been 
heard  there  before.  The  populace  gathered 
from  every  street  and  by-way,  furious  beyond 
control.  They  hissed  the  name  of  Tarquin. 
They  denounced  him  and  howled  for  revenge. 
They  swore  that  the  family  should  be  rooted 
out. 

The  patricians,  both  men  and  women, 
standing  by,  sorrowful  and  appalled,  ap- 
proved  when    they   heard    the    terrible   cry: 
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"Down  with  the  tyrants!  down  with  the 
Tarquins!"  With  the  lower  class  there  was 
the  noisy  fury  of  a  mob;  the  nobles  were 
more  quiet  in  their  demonstrations,  but  the 
pale  mute  faces  meant  doom  from  which  there 
would  be  no  appeal.  And  when  Brutus  stood 
up  and  swore,  "I  will  pursue  Tarquinius  the 
Proud,  his  wicked  wife,  and  their  children 
with  fire  and  sword,  nor  will  ever  suffer  any 
of  that  family,  or  any  other  whatsoever,  to 
reign  at  Rome.  Ye  gods  !  I  call  you  to  wit- 
ness this  my  oath!"  Then  there  arose  a 
solemn  response  as  if  all  Rome  spoke. 

So  on  that  day  when  Lucretia  died,  Rome 
was  the  same  as  free.  As  a  kingdom  it  ceased, 
and  forever.  And  all  the  people  were  amazed 
at  themselves  for  having  borne  tyranny  so 
long. 

They  could  not  do  enough  to  show  their 
hatred  towards  the  banished  family.  They 
tore  down  the  palaces  of  Tarquin,  and  laid 
waste  all  the  grovmds  that  had  been  his. 
Thev  cut  down  the  trees  and  threw  them  into 
the  river  Tiber ;  and  all  the  sheaves  from  the 
fields  then  in  harvest,  were  thrown  where 
the  trees  had  gone.  And  there  was  so  much 
of  this  wreck  of  what  had  been  beautiful 
orchards  and  gardens,  that  it  settled  fast  in 
the  mud  and  made  an  island. 

As  for  Tarquin  and  his  evil  household,  they 
fled  to  a  city  of  one  of  the  neighboring  kings, 
from  which  he  sent  back  messengers,  begging 
to  be  restored.  Then  he  tried  conspiracy. 
And  when  he  found  that  there  was  no  mercy 
for  him  or  his,  where  they  were  known  too 
well,  he  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
such  kings  as  were  glad  of  a  quarrel  with 
Rome. 

In  those  times  fighting  seems  to  have  been 
the  business  of  the  human  race.  No  child 
who  has  ever  read  a  chapter  of  ancient  his- 
tory can  fail  to  know  that.  War,  war,  with 
somcboth  !  A  sovereign  hardly  knew  what  to 
do  with  his  people  if  they  were  not  abroad 
on  some  undertaking  of  the  kind. 

One  who  was  always  ready  to  march  on 
and  attack  the  city  of  seven  hills  was  Lars 
Porsena,    king     of    I-:truria.       This    famous 


Tuscan  was  powerful ;  he  had  rich  cities, 
plenty  of  soldiers,  and  nothing  else  for  them 
to  do.  He  was  close  at  hand,  and  it  seemed 
an  easy  thing  to  help  Tarquin  back  to  the 
throne. 

Rome  had  by  this  time  become  a  magnifi- 
cent city,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  ot 
masonry,  each  stone  of  which  vi'as  "sufficient 
to  load  a  cast."  The  towers  and  battlements 
were  of  hewn  stone.  The  river  Tiber  was 
also  a  defence  ;  but  there  was  a  bridge  across 
it  which  would  give  entrance  to  an  invading 
army,  unless  guarded. 

It  was  on  this  bridge  that  Horatius  Codes 
fought  at  such  tremendous  odds.  He  was  set 
there,  at  the  river  gate,  as  guard,  on  a  certain 
eventful  da)-  when  Lars  Porsena,  with  a  vast 
army  at  his  back  bringing  Tarquin,  came 
marching  on  to  Rome. 

Because  Horatius  had  a  post  that  any  pri- 
vate soldier  might  have  occupied,  you  need 
not  infer  that  he  was  of  the  lower  order.  He 
belonged  to  a  patrician  family,  and  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  Horatii  who  was 
victor  in  the  famous  contest  with  the  Curiatii. 
His  uncle,  too,  was  at  that  very  time  one  of 
the  Roman  consuls. 

Like  all  the  young  men  of  the  new  republic 
he  had  been  subject  to  the  severe  discipline 
needful  for  a  soldier.  They  all  were  taught 
to  use  themselves  to  exposure,  to  endure 
hardship,  to  carry  heavy  burdens,  to  despise 
fatigue.  They  were  to  be  always  ready  for 
service.  They  were  as  truly  "minute  men  " 
as  any  who  fought  in  our  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

They  were  strong  of  arm  and  swift-footed, 
because  they  had  been  trained  by  the  most 
thorough  system  of  gymnastics.  They  could 
deal  a  deadly  blow,  and  knew  how  to  avoid 
one.  Even  the  sons  of  rich  men  had  this 
rigorous  preparation  which  fitted  them  to  do 
intrepid  deeds.  They  served,  too,  without 
pay. 

All  the  ])eople  from  the  surrounding 
country  had  fled  into  the  city.  And  none 
too  soon,  for  Porsena  drove  everything  before 
him,  and  nearing  the  very  walls,  made  ready 
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for  a  sudden  assault  at  the  bridge.  Bjth  the 
Roman  consuls  were  wounded  in  the  des- 
parate  fight  by  the  river  side,  and  were 
carried  out  of  battle. 

Then,  shame  inexplicable,  the  soldiers  of 
the  republic,  Romans,  began  to  desert  their 
ranks,  fleeing  before  the  enemy,  when  Hora- 
tius,  throwing  himself  in  their  way,  kept 
them  one  by  one,  warning  them  in  the  name 
of  gods  and  men,  that  they  were  leaving  to 
no  purpose  if  they  left  the  bridge  behind 
them. 


spoiled,  and  freedom  lost.  It  would  be 
doomsday  to  Rome. 

The  tumult  rose  and  swelled — that  awful 
sound  of  war,  the  tread  of  many  feet,  the 
shouts,  the  neighing  of  horses,  the  clash  of 
arms  and  hurling  of  javelins  through  the  air. 
And  where  the  clamor  and  contest  were,  a 
cloud  of  dust  almost  shut  out  the  blue  heaven. 

Then,  as  the  Roman  forces  fell  back, 
crowding  host  upon  host,  till  the  city  was 
fast  being  filled  with  her  own  soldiers,  the 
word  was  passed  on  and  along  that  Horatius 


HORATIUS    AT    THE    BRIDGE. 


Meanwhile  all  was  panic  in  the  city.  It 
had  been  a  dreadful  day.  Everybody  was 
out.  Not  a  woman  could  stay  in  her  house. 
Wild-eyed  and  pale,  the  Roman  mothers, 
with  their  children  in  their  arms  and  clinging 
to  their  robes,  gathered  in  groups.  The 
victory  of  the  Tuscans  and  the  return  of  Tar- 
(luin  meant  fire  and  slaughter,  the  lives  of  the 
little  children  trampled  out,  a  horrible  fate 
for  all    the  tender  and   defenceless,  the  citv 


was  holding  the  bridge ;  whereupon  the 
consuls  took  caurage,  and  the  soldiers  again 
pressed  out  fresh  for  the  fight. 

The  voice  of  this  brave  youth  was  heard 
ringing  loud  and  clear  above  the  din.  He 
commanded  his  countrymen  with  axe  or 
sword  to  destroy  the  bridge  without  delay. 
He  would  sustain  the  onset  of  the  foe,  so  far 
as  one  man  could,  while  they  were  doing  it. 
And  he  proceeded  to  the  end  next  the  enemy, 
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and,  prominent  amid  the  backs  of  those  who 
were  retreating,  prepared  for  a  hand-to-hand 
fight.  At  this  sight  two  other  young  patri- 
cians, Spurius  Lartius  and  Titus  Herminius, 
filled  with  shame  that  he  should  be  left  alone, 
stood  by  him ;  and  the  three  met  the  storm 
and  fought  the  front  of  Porsena's  host. 

Soon  those  who  were  hewing  down  the 
bridge  called  to  them  to  come  back,  for  only 
a  scanty  part  remained  on  which  they  could 
cross  over.  He  compelled  his  comrades  to 
go  ;  but,  instead  of  saving  himself,  he  strode 
still  nearer  the  foe.  He  stood  for  Rome,  her 
champion  and  liberty's,  and  dared  the 
invaders  to  come  on. 

The  Etruscan  chiefs  were  so  astonished  at 
the  sight,  the  act  was  so  audacious,  that  dead 
silence  fell  on  them,  and  not  a  hand  was 
raised  against  him. 

Then  this  bold  Horatius  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  seldom  comes  to  a  man  who 
dares  to  use  it,  of  saying  what  he  thought 
about  a  base  act,  to  the  very  parties  who  had 
been  guilty  of  it.  He  hurled  the  truth  in 
their  faces.  The  two  armies,  between  whom 
the  Tiber  rolled,  looked  on  and  listened. 
And  if  there  was  any  sense  of  honor  in  Lars 
Porsena — and  he  was  called  a  man  of  "great 
honor  " — he  must  have  tingled  to  his  finger- 
tips with  shame.  ! 

At  last  the  chiefs  let  fly  their  javelins  at  ; 
Horatius,  and  missiles  came  thick  and  fast 
upon  this  solitary  foe  ;  but  with  his  shield  he 
dexterously  held  his  ground,  till  he  heard  the 
crash  of  the  last  timber,  and  the  triumphant 
shouts  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  had  saved. 

Then  crying,  "  O  Father  Tiber,  you  sacred 
one,  I  pray  receive  these  arms  and  this  sol- 
dier in  thy  propitious  stream!"  he  leaped, 
armed  as  he  was,  into  the  river,  and  though 
many  darts  were  hurled  at  him,  and  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  hip  by  a  Tuscan  spear  which  | 
lamed  him  for  life,  he  swam  over  in  safety  to  j 
his  friends.  1 

He  was  received  by   them  with   the  wildest 
plaudits.     The  air  rang  with  shouts  of  joy.    | 
He   was    the    conquering    hero    of    the   day. 


Men  and  women  cried  out  that  he  must  have 
gifts  and  honors.   His   statute  must  be  set  ui). 

A  decree  was  [lassed — very  singular  it  seems 
— that  every  Roman  should  give  him  one 
day's  provisions.  Were  the  "provisions" 
supplies  of  food,  grain,  fruits,  meats — what? 
Then  must  his  store-house  and  cellar  and 
granary  have  overflowed!  For  "even  the 
women  gave  their  quota,"  and  in  all  there 
must  have  been  three  hundred  thousand  con- 
tributors. 

They  put  up  a  statute  of  him  in  brass — or 
some  writers  say  copper — in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  to  console  him  for  his  wound,  and 
because  he  must  always  go  lame — which 
misfortune  would  prevent  his  ever  being 
made  consul.  Since  they  could  not  give  him 
their  highest  office,  they  would  do  the  next 
best  thing.  And  last,  and  better  than  all  the 
rest  (if  he  had  the  Roman  love  for  agriculture, 
for  their  mother  earth  and  the  green  things 
she  nurtures),  they  gave  him  as  much  land  as 
he  could  plough  around  in  a  da^. 

And  we  may  believe  that  Horatius  drove 
his  yoke  of  beautiful  Roman  oxen  in  a  very 
large  circle  between  the  rising  of  that  memor- 
able sun  and  the  going  down  thereof 

Magna    Charta  Stories. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


HOSE  who  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God  marvel  greatly  at  the 
blindness  of  the  Jews  in  rejecting  and 
crucifying  Him.  They  believe  that  had  they 
been  living  then  they  would  have  recognized 
Him  as  the  IVIessiah.  The  predictions  of  the 
]jrophets  concerning  Him  were  so  plain  ;  His 
miracles  were  so  mighty  and  godlike,  that 
modern  Christians  cannot  understand  how 
the  Jews  failed  to  accept  Him  as  divine.  In 
the  face,  however,  of  all  these  evidences 
which  we,  in  our  age,  think  so  convincing, 
the  Jews  preferred  the  robber  and  murderer 
Barabbas  to  Him. 

Strange  and  unaccountable  as  this  may  be 
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to  modern   Christians,  they  have  a  parallel 

case  before  them  at  the  present  time. 

The  same  blindness  and  inability  to  recog- 
nize divine  things  rests  upon  them  as  did  in 
former  times  upon  the  Jews. 

Yet  to  tell  them  that  this  is  their  condi- 
tion only  arouses  their  anger  and  excites  their 
indignation  and  wrath. 

The  predictions  of  the  prophets  concerning 
the  Messiah,  as  He  appeared  when  in  the 
flesh,  were  no  more  plain  and  pointed  than 
are  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  concern- 
ing events  which  should  take  place  in  the  last 
days.  They  have  described  with  great  minute- 
ness and  graphic  detail  the  coming  forth 
among  men  of  the  Zion  or  kingdom  of  God, 
also  the  reception  it  should  receive,  the  oppo- 
sition it  should  encounter,  the  obstacles  it 
should  overcome  and  the  triumph  it  should 
achieve.  Their  descriptions  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  people  of  God  should  be 
placed,  and  of  the  wonderful  events  that 
should  happen,  are  very  felicitous  and  equally 
plain,  and  more  numerous,  than  those  which 
have  come  down  to  us  foretelling  the  coming 
of  Jesus  in  the  flesh. 

Coming  generations  will  express  wonder  at 
the  blindness  and  infatuation  of  this  genera- 
tion that,  having  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and 
the  predictions  of  the  holy  prophets  spread 
before  them  in  such  profuseness  and  clearness, 
they  did  not  perceive  the  divinity  of  the  work 
of  God.  When  these  future  generations  will 
read  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of 
this  day  fought  against  and  sought  to  destroy 
the  work  and  people  of  God,  and  thus  ful- 
filled the  predictions  of  that  Bible  which  they 
read  constantly  in  their  churches,  they  will 
be  filled  with  amazement  at  the  blindness  and 
folly  of  men. 

The  Gentiles  of  today  cannot  justly  find 
fault  with  or  condemn  the  Jews  for  the  course 
they  took  in  the  days  of  the  Savior,  for  they 
yield  to  the  same  spirit  and  pursue  the  same 
path.  The  same  unbelief  and  hardness  of 
heart  which  took  possession  of  the  Jews  in 
the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man  have  seized  the 
Gentiles  in  our  day. 


This  is  apparent  in  all  the  proceedings 
against  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  Though  this  Church  is  organized 
in  every  detail  according  to  the  pattern  of 
the  ancient  church,  is  possessed  of  the  same 
officers,  and  has  the  exact  form  of  doctrine 
taught  by  the  apostles,  and  teaches  its  mem- 
bers to  strive  for  the  same  gifts,  yet  it  is  hated 
and  persecuted  with  a  savage  blindness  that 
reminds  one  of  the  Jews  and  their  treatment 
of  the  Son  of  God.  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  of  the  wide  circulation  of 
the  Bible.  The  Jews  had  not  the  facilities 
for  becoming  familiar  with  the  word  of  God 
that  the  moderns  have.  Now  there  is  scarcely 
a  family  in  the  land  that  does  not  have  a  Bible 
in  its  possession.  Every  one  can  read  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophets  and  can  examine, 
compare  and  ponder  upon  them  at  his  leisure. 
The  Tews  did  not  have  this  advantage. 

In  the  treatment  which  this  Church  receives 
at  the  present  time  its  persecutors  are  fulfill- 
ing the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Bible. 
But  not  this  alone.  They  are  fulfilling  the 
words  of  God  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
With  the  greatest  possible  plainness  the 
prophet  Nephi  was  inspired  to  describe  the 
treatment  the  Church  of  the  Lamb  would 
receive  in  the  last  days,  when  it  should  be 
restored  to  the  earth.  These  predictions  were 
published  in  that  sacred  record  before  the 
Church  was  organized  and  at  a  time,  too, 
when  it  was  most  unlikely  they  would  be  ful- 
filled. 

This  was  a  land  of  religious  liberty — not  a 
land  of  religious  toleration,  but  of  full  liberty 
— for  no  church  was  preferred  before  another. 
All  occupied  the  same  plane.  Under  the 
constitution  of  the  country  such  religious  per- 
secution as  the  Book  of  Mormon  foretold 
would  take  place  seemed  at  the  time  incredi- 
ble. But  its  predictions  have  been,  and  are 
still  being,  literally  fulfilled.  It  required  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  make  these  things  known. 
In  persecuting  the  Latter-day  Saints  and 
seeking  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  men  are  proving  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  a  true  prophet. 
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Not  only  do  the  predictions  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  translated  by  the  power  of  God 
through  Joseph  Smith,  establish  the  fact  that 
Joseph  was  a  divinely  inspired  prophet,  but 
his  own  utterances  which  he  was  inspired  to 
make  contribute  to  prove  his  prophetic  char- 
acter. He  foretold  with  accuracy  the  treat- 
ment the  Church  of  Christ  would  receive 
from  this  nation,  if  the  nation  should  reject 
the  gospel.  Step  by  step  in  its  onward  pro- 
gress has  the  advancement  of  the  Church  been 
marked  out  by  Joseph  and  the  other  servants 
of  God  until  its  final  triumph  should  be 
achieved.  The  fate  which  awaits  the  nation, 
also,  was  described,  and  the  warning  voices 
of  the  Elders  of  this  Church  have  been  heard 
in  every  i>art  of  the  land,  making  known  to 
the  inhabitants  the  calamities  and  destructions 
which  await  them  unless  they  speedily  repent 
and  forsake  their  iniquities.  Like  the  most 
of  the  prophets  who  have  been  sent  unto 
mankind  to  call  unto  repentance  and  to  warn 
of  approaching  judgments,  these  Elders  have 
been  persecuted  and  treated  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  The  prophet  Joseph  was  slain  ; 
many  others  have  also  had  their  lives  taken  ; 
others  have  been  scourged  and  abused  in 
various  ways  by  mobs  ;  they  have  been  treated 
as  public  enemies,  and  all  because  they  warn 
the  paople  that,  unless  they  speedily  repent 
and  forsake  their  sins,  they  will  be  made  to 
feel  the  dreadful  anger  of  the  Lord  and  the 
nation  will  be  visited  with  His  fierce  dis- 
pleasure. 

This  nation  cannot  plead  ignorance  of 
what  has  been  said  and  done  when  calamity 
overtakes  it,  for  the  warnings  of  the  men  of 
God  have  been  heard  throughout  the  land  ; 
the  work  of  God  is  not  thrust  into  a  corner. 
It  is  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  the 
center  of  the  continent.  It  cannot  be  hid. 
The  eyes  of  all  are  directed  towards  it.  It  is 
a  subject  of  national  discussion  and  agitation. 
In  the  committee  rooms  and  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  its  rights  and  wrongs  are  investigated. 
Public  men — Presidents,  Senators,  Represent- 
atives, Judges  and  Governors — have  it  forced 
upon    their  attention,   and   though   its  cause 


may  be  obscured  by  slanders  and  lies,  the 
hideous  wrongs  from  which  it  has  suffered 
cannot  be  whollv  concealed. 


MRS.  WHEELER'S  ADOPTED  CHILD. 


iiii^->OOD  evening.    Sister   Wheeler.      I've 

^^  been  to  the  city  today,  so  I  made  it  in 
my  way  to  call  at  the  Orphan  Asylum.  You 
know  you   spoke    about    it    the    other   day." 

"Yes,  I  remember.     What  luck?" 

"First-rate.  I've  brought  you  a  little  girl 
that'll  be  just  what  you  want.  This  way, 
little  one." 

The  child,  who  was  standing  behind  Mr. 
Wheeler,  and  was  entirely  concealed  by  his 
burly  figure,  now  came  forward. 

"Mercy,  she's  all  eyes!  Did'nt  I  tell  you 
in  particular  that  I  wanted  a  healthy,  lively 
child,  and  a  good-looking  one,  too;  not  that 
you  are  to  blame  for  your  looks,"  she  added, 
not  unkindly,  seeing  the  color  come  into  the 
child's  face  at  her  remark. 

"The  asylum  isn't  just  the  place  to  look 
for  the  lively,  blooming  kind  of  children," 
said  Mr.  Wheeler,  quietly. 

"  Well,  well,  let  that  pass;  but  I  hope  you 
didn't  forget  to  find  out  all  about  her  rela- 
tions." 

"  I  found  all  I  could." 

"  And  what  was  that  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all." 

"Joseph  Wheeler,  you  arf  a  man  to  do  an 
errand.  Who  knows  what  traits  are  in  her 
blood?  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was  more  partic- 
ular about  blood  than  anything  else?  Well, 
there's  one  thing,  I'm  not  obliged  to  keep  her 
if  she  doesn't  suit.     That  was  in  the  bargain." 

"  It  was,  Sister  Wheeler,  and  you  can  send 
her  back  the  next  time  I  go  down,  if  you  con- 
clude it's  best  after  thinking  it  over.  I  own 
I  didn't  do  quite  the  square  thing  by  you  ; 
but  this  is  the  view  I  took  of  it:  'There's 
Sister  Wheeler,'  I  said  to  myself,  'with  a  great 
house,  and  plenty  of  money,  and  nobody  to 
share  all  her  good  things  with  her;  and  here's 
this  poor  child,  without  a  friend  in  the  world. 
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nor  a  home,  nor  much  prospect  of  findnig  a 
very  good  one,'  for  her  face  don't  recommend 
her  to  most  people,  though  it  did  to  me.  I 
felt  drawn  towards  her  at  first  sight,  so  I  said 
to  myself,  '  'Twould  be  the  making  of  the 
child  to  go  and  live  with  Sister  Wheeler.'  " 

"It  appears  you  thought  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  child  than  you  did  of  me,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Wheeler. 

"And  if  in  the  long  run  she  don't  prove 
just  what  Sister  Wheeler  wants,"  continued 
he,  unheeding  this  interruption,  "then  I  give 
up  beat." 

"I  wish  I  knew  something  about  her  rela- 
tions," persisted  Mrs.  Wheeler. 

"There's  one  thing  you  may  be  sure  of. 
None  of  them  will  ever  be  likely  to  come  and 
claim  her  one  of  these  days,  just  as  you  begin 
to  get  fond  of  her,  for  she  had  passed  through 
so  many  hands  before  they  got  her  into  the 
asylum  that  they  couldn't  even  find  out  who 
her  parents  were,  and  she  had  been  called  by 
half-a-dozen  different  names." 

"Her  name,  of  course,  will  be  Wheeler  if 
she  stays  with  me, — Lois  Wheeler.  I  was  al- 
ways partial  to  the  name  of  Lois." 

"  Yes,  it's  a  good  solid  name,  easy  to  speak, 
and  not  too  lackadaisical,"  said  Mr.  Wheeler, 
chuckling  internally  at  this  indication  that  his 
sister-in-law  intended  to  keep  the  little  waif 
he  had  brought  her.      ' '  Well,  I  must  go  now. ' ' 

"Stay  to  supper?" 

"  No,  thank  you.  Nancy' 11  be  looking  out 
for  me.  Good  night.  Sister  Wheeler.  Good- 
night, Lois.  We  may  as  well  give  you  your 
name  at  once,  my  dear." 

The  child,  who  had  stood  with  her  hands 
patiently  folded  during  this  interview,  and 
only  manifesting  her  interest  in  it  by  frequent 
changes  of  color,  and  by  turning  her  eyes  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  speakers,  now  stepped 
towards  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
which  was  singularly  sweet, — 

"  I  want  to  kiss  you." 

"  So  you  shall,  a  dozen  times,  and  a  dozen 
times  more  on  to  the  end  of  that  if  you  want 
to,"  said  he,  taking  her  in  his  arms. 

"I've  got  a  whole  troop  of  little  folks  at 


home,  and  you  shall  get  acquainted  with  them 
one  of  these  davs,  if  nothing  happens.  By- 
by." 

Then  he  got  into  his  wagon,  and,  with  a 
smile  and  a  friendly  nod,  drove  away. 

One  day,  several  weeks  afterwards,  Mr. 
Wheeler  called  to  take  his  sister-in-law  to  the 
fair,  which  was  exciting  no  little  interest  in 
the  village.      Almost  his  first  question  was, — 

"Where's  Lois?  She's  generally  at  the 
gate  before  I'm  out  of  the  buggy." 

"Lois  is  in  her  room,"  said  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
coldly. 

"  Not  sick,  I  hope." 

"No,"  shaking  her  head  solemnly.  "Jos- 
eph, I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  send  her 
back!" 

"Why,  what's  the  trouble?  I  thought  you 
were  getting  on  famously  together." 

"  Blood  will  tell,  and  that's  what  I  said  to 
you  in  the  first  place.  Brother  Joseph.  There 
can't  be  much  doubt  what  kind  of  people  she 
sprang  from." 

"Then  you've  discovered  bad  traits  in 
her?" 

"Yes,  if  thieving  and  lying  are  bad  traits." 

"  Thieving  and  lying  !  That  child  !  Bless 
my  soul,  I  can't  believe  it  !" 

"  I  dare  say  not,  but  it's  nothing  more  than 
I  expected.     The  offspring  of  such  parents" — 

"  But  the  parents  may  have  been  saints  for 
anything  you  know  to  the  contrary." 

"And  they  may  have  been  highway  robbers 
for  anything  V(W  know." 

"That's  true.  I  give  it  up;  so  now  tell 
me  what  the  poor  child  has  done  to  give  rise 
to  such  suspicions." 

"Suspicions!  I  wish  that  were  all.  You 
remember  that  little  bosom-pin  you've  seen 
me  wear;  it  was  set  with  pearls,  and  had  a 
lock  of  my  father's  hair  in  it." 

Mr.  Wheeler  nodded. 

"I  always  kej^t  it  in  a  particular  place  in  one 
of  the  bureau  drawers  in  the  best  chamber. 
Nobody  ever  went  to  that  bureau  without  my 
consent,  and  it  would  have  done  them  no  good 
if  they  had,  for  I  lock  it  and  keep  the  keys 
myself.     Well,  the  other  day  I  sent  Lois  to  get 
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something — my  point-lace  collar  it  was — from 
the  drawer  where  the  bosom-pin  was.  She 
got  it  and  returned  me  the  key  directly.  The 
next  time  I  went  to  that  drawer,  the  pin  was 
missing!  " 

"Of  course  you  questioned  Lois  about  it. 
What  did  she  say?"  asked  Mr.     Wheeler. 

"She  knew  nothing  about  it.  They  never 
do,  you  know." 

"Are  you  positive  that  you  put  it  there  the 
last  time  you  wore  it  ?  " 

"Positive.  I  wore  it  to  church,  and  dis- 
tinctly remember  placing  it  there  and  locking 
the  drawer." 

"Is  there  no  person  besides  Lois  who  could 
by  any  possibility  have  been  there?" 

"Yes,  there  is  one,  and  that  is  a  curious 
feature  in  the  case.  Dolly  Parsons — she  and 
Dolly  are  great  cronies — was  here  that  day, 
and  I  remember  ran  up  stairs  with  her;  so  I 
said  to  Lois  that  perhaps  it  was  Dolly  took  the 
pin  when  she  wasn't  looking.  But  she  said  no, 
Dolly  did  not  go  into  the  room,  she  went  no 
further  than  the  door.  I  questioned  her  and 
cross-questioned  her,  but  she  stuck  to  it  like  a 
hero,  though  she  might  have  got  off  as  well  as 
not  by  laying  it  to  Dolly.  She's  as  obsti- 
nate as  a  mule,  I've  found  that  out." 

"Sister  Wheeler,  I  should  like  to  talk  with 
Lois  myself,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"None  at  all.  If  you  can  get  anything  out 
of  her,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it.   I'll  call  her  down." 

"No,  don't  call  her.  Let  me  see  her  alone 
if  you  please.  Have  I  your  authority  for  say- 
ing that  she  shall  not  be  punished  if  she  owns 
the  truth?" 

"Yes,  but  it  will  do  no  good.  I've  told  her 
the  same  thing  over  and  over." 

Mr.  Wheeler  found  Lois  looking  very  pale 
and  sad,  and  his  heart  was  filled  with  pity.  He 
spoke  very  tenderly  to  her,  telling  her  that  if 
she  had  done  wrong  and  would  confess  it,  she 
should  be  forgiven,  and  that  if  she  believed 
her  friend  Dolly  had  taken  the  pin — which  he 
thought  most  likely,— she  need  not  fear  to  say 
so,  for  it  should  not  bring  Dolly  into  any 
trouble. 

"Dolly  didn't  go  into  the  room  at  all.      I 


told  her  my  adopted  mamma  was  very  partic- 
ular, and  maybe  would  not  like  it,  so  she  just 
stood  and  looked  in  the  door  and  said  how 
grand  it  all  was." 

"Think  again,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Wheeler, 
anxiously,  "if  Dolly  took  the  pin, — if  she  even 
went  and  looked  in  the  drawer,  or  if  you  say 
she  might  have  done  so  when  your  back  was 
turned,  that  ends  the  whole  matter,  but  if  you 
persist  in  your  present  statement,  you  will  be 
sent  back  to  the  asylum.  Now  take  time  to 
consider,  my  dear  little  girl." 

"  Dolly  did  not  go  in  the  room.  She 
could  not  have  gone  and  I  not  see  her;  and 
I  know  nothing  of  the  pin  ;  O,  I  thought  iw/ 
would  believe  me." 

"Faith,  so  I  do.  I'll  sooner  think  the 
witches  have  been  here  than  that  you  took  it." 

And  when  he  went  back  to  the  parlor,  he 
said  the  same  thing  to  Mrs.  Wheeler,  adding, 
"If  you  don't  keep  the  child,  I'll  take  her 
myself.  I've  got  eight  now,  and  one  more 
won't  make  much  difference." 

"I  don't  wonder  that  you  feel  in  a  manner 
responsible,  Brother  Joseph,  seeing  that  you 
took  it  upon  you  to  depart  from  my  instruc- 
tions. Things  have  come  out  pretty  much  as 
I  expected.  But  then,  I'm  not  one  of  the 
kind  to  keep  saying,  'I  told  you  so.'  It's 
dreadful  aggravating,  that  is.  Well,  I  may  as 
well  put  on  my  things.  It's  no  use  being  late 
to  the  fair  as  I  know  of." 

Mrs.  Wheeler  went  up  stairs,  and  returned 
in  a  few  minutes,  equipped  for  her  jaunt. 

"Wait  one  moment  while  I  unfasten  the 
horse,"  said  Mr.  Wheeler.  "But  look  here, 
what's  this  dangling   on  your  shawl  fringe?" 

"What?  Where?  Mercy  on  me!  if s  the 
pin!"  cried  Mrs.  Wheeler. 

"So  it  is,  so  it  is,  but  how  on  earth  did  it 
'  get  there?     Do  speak.  Sister  Wheeler!" 

"  Don't   hurry   me   so.     Wait  till  I  <an  get 

j  my  breath.     Let  me  see.      I  wore  this  shawl  a 

i  week  ago   Sunday. — the   day  I   wore  the  pin 

last.      I   put   the   \i\n    in    the  top  drawer,  and 

I   then    I   folded   the  shawl,   and   put  it  in  the 

bottom    drawer.       I   remember   it   distinctly. 

The  |)in  must  have  (  auglu  in  the  fringe   u  hen 
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I  drew  my  hand  away  after  putting  the  pin  in 
the  box.  It's  caught  so  two  or  three  times 
before.  I  wonder  I  didn't  think  of  it.  That's 
the  worst  of  these  long  silk  fringes,  they're 
always  catching  things.  I  walked  into  church 
once  with  a  long  piece  of  burdock  dangling 
to  it." 

"  But  stop  a  minute.  Isn't  it  possible  that 
Lois  knowing  this  proclivity  of  your  fringe, 
could  have  put  the  pin  there  to  screen  herself  ?" 

"No,  it  isn't,  for  I've  had  the  key  of  the 
drawer  in  my  possession  ever  since.  So  don't 
be  casting  blame  on  the  innocent." 

Away  flew  Mr.  Wheeler,  to  carry  the  good 
news  to  Lois,  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  dressed  her 
in  her  best  frock  and  took  her  to  the  fair  ;  and 
not  satisfied  with  that,  Mr.  Wheeler  came 
"back  and  got  Dolly  Parsons,  and  the  two 
children  passed  the  happiest  day  together  they 
had  ever  known  in  all  their  lives. 


And  after  that,  Lois  continued  to  live  with 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  and  grew  strong,  and  bright, 
and  blooming,  and  was  never  doubted  or  dis- 


trusted anv  more. 


R.  C. 


A  Hint  to  Young  Students. — It  is  a  most 
excellent  study  to  write  off  sentences  or  whole 
pages  which  have  pleased  you,  and  then  put- 
ting books  and  manuscripts  both  aside,  again 
write  the  ideas  or  facts,  clothing  them  in  your 
own  words,  and  not  referring  either  to  the 
written  or  printed  page.  If  the  practice  is 
persevered  in  for  one  year,  the  student  will 
be  surprised  at  the  facility  he  has  gained  in 
the  expression  of  ideas  and  in  the  breadth  of 
thought.  The  boy  or  girl  with  energy  enough 
to  try  this  will  also  be  bright  enough  to  vary 
the  exercise  in  a  dozen  ways,  making  it  at 
once  more  interesting  and  of  more  value. 


NATURE'S   PRAISE. 


Words 


Music  by  J.  G.  Fones. 
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My    rap  -  tur'd    soul    and 
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sing. 


My  rap-tur'd    soul    and     sing.     My    rap  -  tured    soul      and         sing       A 
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grate-  ful       song       To     thy  al  -  might-y    King, 


To     thy    al  -  might  -  y 


hymn  of  grateful  song  To  thy  al  -  might-y    King, 


To 
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t-y  King,  To  thy  al 
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King, 
-•'•     -a 


thy  al   -  mighty     King, 

Ye  sparkling  fountains  as  ye  roll 

Your  silver  waves  along. 
Repeat  to  all  your  verdant  shores 

The  subject  of  the  song. 

Bear  it,  ye  breezes,  on  your  wings 

To  distant  climes  away, 
And  round  the  wide-extended  world 

The  lofty  theme  convey. 

Take  up  the  burden  of  His  name. 
Ye  clouds,  as  ye  arise. 


To    thy    al- might-y  King,  To  thy  al  -  might  -  y     King. 


22: 


THAT    BOY. 


(^y  M  almost  dead  !  It  is  as  hot  as  fire,  and 
A  I've  been  more  than  a  dozen  miles  after 
that  colt." 

Andrew  threw  himself  at  full  length  on 
the  lounge,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead. 

"Where  did  you  go?"   inquired  his  father. 

"I  went  over  to  Briggs'  corner,  and  back 
by  the  bridge." 

"That  is  little  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
Is  it  so  warm,  Andy?  It  seems  quite  cool 
here." 

"  No,  not  so  dreadful,  I  suppose,  if  I'd 
taken  it  moderate;  but  1  ran  like  lightning, 
and  got  heated  up." 

"You  started  about   five  o'clock,  my  son. 


To  deck  with  gold  the  opening  morn 
Or  shade  the  evening  skies. 

Long  let  it  warble  round  the  spheres. 
And  echo  through  the  sky; 

Let  angels  with  immortal  skill 
Improve  the  harmony. 

While  we,  with  sacred  rapture  fired, 

The  blest  Creator  sing. 
And  chant  our  consecrated  lays 

To  heaven's  Eternal  King. 


and  now  it  lacks  a  quarter  to  six,"  said  his 
father;  consulting  his  watch. 

"Yes  sir;  just  three-quarters  of  an  hour," 
answered  Andrew  innocently. 

"  Does  it  take  lightning  forty-five  minutes 
to  go  a  mile  and  a  half?" 

"I  don't  mean  exactly  that,  father;  but  I 
ran  all  the  way,  because  I  expected  the  whole 
town  would  be  here  tonight  to  see  my  new 
bicycle,"  explained  Andrew,  reluctantly. 

"  Whom  do  you  expect,  Andy?  I  wasn't 
aware  that  such  a  crowd  was  to  be  here.  What 
will  you  do  with  them  all?" 

"Jim,  Eddy,  and  Tim  told  me  they'd  be 
round  after  school,  and  I  would' nt  wonder 
if  Ike  came  too — that's  al'." 

"The  population  of  the  town  is  five  thou- 
sand, and  you   expect  three  persons.     Well, 
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as  you  are  very  sick,  I  am  glad  no  more  are 
coming.     You  couldn't  play  with  them  all." 

"Sick!"  cried  Andrew,  springing  to  his 
feet,  "who  says  I'm  sick?" 

"Why,  Andrew,  you  said  you  were  almost 
dead.      Doesn't  that  mean  very  sick?" 

"You  are  so  particular,  father,  about  my 
talking.  I  don't  mean  exactly  what  I  .say,  of 
course.  I  wasn't  nearly  dead  to  be  sure  ;  but 
I  did  some  tall  running,  you  bet.  There  were 
more  than  fifty  dogs  after  me  ;  and  I  don't  go 
much  on  dogs." 

"  Quite  a  band  of  them  !  Where  did  they 
all  come  from?" 

"There  was  Mr.  Wheeler's  sheep-dog,  and 
Rush's  store  dog,  and  two  or  three  more  ;  and 
they  made  for  me,  and  so  I  ran  as  fast  as  I 
could." 

"  Five  at   the  most  is   not   fifty,  Andrew." 

"There  looked  to  be  fifty,  any  way," 
answered  Andrew,  somewhat  impatiently. 
"Carter's  ten  acre  lot  was  full  of  dogs,  just 
making  for  me ;  and  I  guess  you'd  have 
thought  there  were  fifty,  if  it  had  been  you." 

"Ten  acres  of  dogs  would  be  a  great  many 
thousands.      Have  you  any  idea  how  many?" 

Andrew  did  not  like  to  calculate ;  for  it 
occurred  to  him  what  a  small  space  ten  thou- 
sand or  si.xteen  thousand  sheep  would  occupy 
when  camping,  and  ten  acres  of  dogs  would 
be  past  calculation. 

But  his  father  continued  :  "I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  break  you  of  the  foolish  habit 
of  exaggeration  than  to  tell  the  boys  of  the 
trouble  you  had  in  going  after  the  colt.  You 
ran  like  lightning;  encountered  ten  acres  of 
dogs,  which  would  be  hundreds  of  thousands; 
traveled  more  than  a  dozen  miles  to  get  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  a  straight  line;  expected 
to  find  five  thousand  people  here  to  examine 
your  bicycle,  and  when  you  reached  home 
you  were  nearly  dead!" 

"Please  don't,  father;  the  boys  and  girls 
will  laugh  themseljVes  to  death ;  and  I  won't 
exaggerate  again. 

"Laugh  themselves  to  death  at  a  simple 
story  like  this?  I  hope  not;  but  rather  hope 
it  vvill  set  them  to  watching  their  own  manner 


of  telling  stories,  so  as  to  be  sure  they  do  not 
greatly  over-state  things  !  Habit,  my  son, 
grows  with  years,  and  becomes  in  time  so 
deeply  rooted  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
you,  when  you  become  a  man,  to  relate  plain, 
unvarnished  facts,  unless  you  check  the  fool- 
ish habit  in  which  you  indulge  every  day  of 
stretching  simple  incidents  into  most  marvel- 
ous tales." 

Andrew  saw  the  foolishness  of  the  habit 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  and,  like  a  sensible 
boy,  resolved  to  try  to  break  it;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  this  good  resolution  his  father 
promised  not  to  tell  the  boys,  when  they 
arrived,  of  the  great  trouble  he  had  in  captur- 
ing the  colt.     .  Selected. 


PUNCTUALITY. 


jjl^^ETHOD  is  the  very  hinge  of  bjsiness, 
A;(J§  and  there  is  no  business  without  punc- 
tuality. Punctuality  is  important,  because 
it  subserves  the  peace  and  good  temper  of  a 
family;  the  vi'ant  of  it  not  only  infringes  on 
necessary  duty,  but  sometimes  excludes  this 
duty.  Punctuality  is  important  as  it  gains 
time;  it  is  like  packing  things  in  a  box;  a 
good  packer  will  get  in  half  as  much  more  as 
a  bad  one.  The  calmness  of  mind  which  it 
produces  is  another  advantage  to  punctuality  ; 
a  disorderly  man  is  always  in  a  hurry;  he  has 
no  time  to  speak  with  you,  because  he  is  going 
elsewhere;  and  when  he  goes  there  he  is  too 
late  for  his  business,  or  he  must  hurry  away  to 
another  before  he  can  finish  it. 

It  was  a  wise  maxim  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, "  I  do  one  thing  at  a  time."  Punctu- 
ality gives  weight  to  character.  "  Such  a 
man  has  made  an  appointment;  then  I  know 
he  will  keep  it."  And  this  generates  punc- 
tualitv  in  you  ;  for,  like  other  virtues,  it  propa- 
gates itself;  servants  and  children  must  be 
punctual,  where  their  leader  is  so.  Appoint- 
ments, indeed,  become  debts.  I  owe  you 
punctuality  if  I  have  made  an  appointment 
with  you  ;  and  have  no  right  to  throw  away 
vour  time  if  I  do  mv  own. 
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THE  JUVENIIvE   INSTR.UOXOR.. 


lasure  Today,   Tomorrow  jus/  be  too  late. 


i3:o3ivi:Ei 


Fire  T 


NSURANCE 


P 


OMPANY   OF 


D.  O.  CALDERS 


Cash  Capital  |ioo,ooo.         Reserves  $13,570. 

H.  J.  GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS. 

Offiire  40,  Easi  Temple  Sit  eet. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pits.,  JAllES  SHARP,  Vice  Pres., 

ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Assistant  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS: 
Henry  Dinwoodey,  John  H^nry  Smith, 

George  Roiuney,  John  C  Cutler, 

Thoines  (i.  Webber,  David  Eccies, 

P:  T.  Farnsworth. 


THEBOKTON-GAIlDNERCo.,  \ 

Dealers  in 

Hoastliold  SewiDg  MacMnes, 

and  ilaiiufucturers  of 

COMBINATION  WIRE  JENJE.   ' 


-MUSIC  PALACE.^ 

45  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
j^S~Orders  by  mail  will  receive  pminpt  attention 


First  South  St.,  opposite  Theatre, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


168  Main  Street,  Ogden,  Utah. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Sealers. 


CO-OPERATIVE 

Wagon  and  Machine  Co., 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogdpn,  Utah. 

The  Largest  Cotisoluiation  of   Agencies   west 

of  Chicago. 

We  send  our  64  page   Illustrated  Catalogue  Eree  to  any 
address  on  application. 

P.  0.  Box  578,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

P.  0.  Bos  702,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Firearms,  Ammunition,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Bicycles,  Campers'  Outfits 

and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.  By  far  the  largest 
stock  in  the  Territory  at  lowest  prices.  Send  fornew 
illustrated  catalogue  just  out  with  new  goods  and  new 
prices. 


A.H.CANNON.-^^»- 


EAGLE  EMPORIUM, 


^ 


^- 


OGDEN,     UTAH. 


^*^ALL    KINDS  OF^*^ 


t- 


,>^*     SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Willford  Woodruir,  Prs't.    B.  H.  Schuttler,  Ass't  Cashier. 

Pion'6»    -• 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BA^  KJA  G  BVSJXESS. 

Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  to 
loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


